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SARAH MURPHY. 


BY ALICE CRAIG. 
**T am thy mother—spurn me not, my child!” 


Ir was night—a wild, dreary, November night. The wind 
whistled, loud and shrill, through the branches of the leafless trees, 
and compelled the traveller to wrap his cloak about him, and fold 
his arms closely, as he passed up or down the cheerless streets. A 
glittering carriage drew up before the door of a handsome house, 
in ohe of the most fashionable streets of the city of New-York.— 
The door was opened and the steps let down by an active footman, 
who next ran nimbly to ring the bell, that the occupants of the 
vehicle might not be kept waiting in the freezing air. A young 
gentleman of perhaps eighteen or twenty, descended from the car- 
riage, assisted a lady, muffled in velvet and fur, to alight, and both 
turned toward the hall door. But the bell was not yet rung, for 
the movements and attention of the footman had been arrested by 
a female figure, which was sitting, or rather lying on the hard 
stone steps. 

“Who’s here—what’s wanted?” asked the man, and as the 
stranger made no reply, he was about to remove her, somewhat 
roughly from his path, but this proceeding was suspended by the 
voice of the young gentleman. 

“Not so fast, John—do not you see that it is a woman ?” 

“ Very likely she’s drunk, sir,” returned John. 

“ No,” said the young man,—kindly raising the thin hand of the 
prostrate person: “ she is cold and stiff, freezing—perhaps starving 
to death. Only look, mother—we will take her in, shall we not ?” 

The lady bent to examine the figure by the light of the lamps. 
before replying : 

“ She is clean, and decently clad: some country woman, proba- 
bly, who has lost herself in this wilderness of a city,—poor thing. 
Yes, certainly ; ring the bell, John, and assist in removing her to 
a comfortable room.” 

Mrs. Lowe’s order was immediately obeyed. The insensible 
stranger was conveyed toa richly furnished apartment, and the 


benevolent lady proceeded, at once, to use such means as she could 
Vou. 1v.—-22 
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command at the moment, to recal life and consciousness. The 
hood was removed from the head, and the face of the stranger ex- 
posed to view. In age, she appeared to be about thirty-five, and 
her pallid and wasted features bore evident traces of uncommon 
beauty. Mrs. Lowe’s humane exertions were, after some time, 
rewarded by signs of returning animation. The hands became 
less cold, the joints of the fingers less rigid, a slight color appeared 
on the wan cheek, and at length a pair of large eyes were slowly 
opened, wandered wildly from object to object, around the luxu- 
rious apartment, dwelt for a moment on the kind face of the hostess, 
and rested in a long inquiring gaze on the countenance of the 
young gentleman who stood at the foot of the sofa, attentively 
watching the result of his mother’s labors. At this moment the 
door opened, and another gentleman, of very prepossessing appear- 
ance and in the prime of life, entered the room. This was Mr. 
Lowe, the master of the house: he had just come in from the 
street, and was quite ignorant of the incident which we have re- 
lated. Seeing his wife and son engaged as we have described, he 
advanced, with some curiosity, to the sofa: but his eye had no 
sooner fallen on the figure extended there, than, with an appalling 
exclamation of astonishment and anguish, he sank upon a chair 
and shaded his eyes with his hand, as if a spectre on which he 
dared not look had been before him. That single sound seemed 
to have done more to recal the stranger’s suspended energies than 
all the kind exertions of Mrs. Lowe had accomplished. She started 
wildly from her pillow, and a something very like joy flashed for 
an instant in her dark eyes, as they glanced from the face of the 
father to that of the wondering son, but her excited feelings, what- 
ever their source, were too powerful for her feeble strength,—she 


sank again to her pillow, and relapsed into her former state of com- . 


plete insensibility. Mr. Lowe’s agitation was excessive at this 
circumstance, but as minute after minute rolled away, and brought 
no apparent symptom of returning life, his demeanor became 
even alarming. A physician who had been sent for, came in and 
administered various restoratives: after some time, the patient 
breathed again, though she did not unclose her eyes, but appeared 
to have fallen into a heavy slumber. 

“Let her sleep,” said the doctor. “She may revive, so far as to 
be able to speak, but recovery is impossible. She is evidently very 
‘nigh unto death.’ ” ‘ 
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He was in haste, and soon took leave. Mr. Lowe was informed, 
by his wife, of the manner in which the stranger had become their 
guest, but offered no explanation of his own behaviour. The hus- 
band, the wife, and the son remained in the apartment, though 
two of them would have found it difficult to account for the inter- 
est with which they watched the fitful breathing of the invalid.— 
At length, a feeble motion of the arms indicated that the patient's 
slumber was less profound—and then the eyes were again un- 
closed, and sought the mild face of Mrs. Lowe with a look eloquent 
with conscious gratitude. Mr. Lowe was pacing the room with a 
disturbed and anxious air: the stranger did not observe him, but 
fastened her eyes again on the countenance of Frank, whom a 
sympathy which he could not have explained had retained near 
the sofa. As the young man encountered her intent and now 
rational gaze, a thrilling impression of other scenes—of infantile 
hopes and joys, stole over him; a well spring of memory and 
affection seemed bursting up, suddenly, in his heart. A moment 
more, and the flood of reeollections startled by that glance from 
their long slumber of months and years had swept away every 
doubt. He knew that those eyes had looked with love on his 
childhood ; that their light had been the solace of his earliest sor- 
rows—the reward of his earliest toils—the fountain of his earliest 
happiness. A name, too, that had once been music to his ear, 
came, almost unbidden, to his lips. Impulsively he extended his 
hand, and pronounced the word, “ Sarah.” 

“ My son !” responded the invalid, and rose from her pillow to 
grasp the proffered hand. But the young man recoiled ; her ex- 
clamation had bewildered him—had checked the tide of memory 
and feeling that impelled him in his former movements. She 
saw—and his changed manner forced back the warm heart-gush 
whence her words had arisen—words which she had never before 
permitted herself to utter ; for shame had repressed what love had 
prompted. She bowed her head on her chilled bosom and burst 
into tears. Mr. Lowe, who had been attracted to the sofa by the 
scene which we have described, now laid his trembling hand on 
his son’s shoulder. Frank looked for an explanation, to those 
whom he had been taught to call his parents. A powerful strug- 
gle for self-control was evident, on the part of Mr. Lowe, before he 
replied : 


“She speaks the truth: she is, indeed, your mother. Do not, 
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my son, as you value the blessing of Heaven, do not repulse her ; 
she has suffered but too much, already. Be more just to her than 
your father has been. Harriet,” he continued, turning to his wife, 
“ you are aware of her history. I know I need not commend her 
to your kindness.” 

He hastily quitted the room ; but his rapid and heavy footsteps 
were long after heard by those who remained, on the floor of the 
apartment above them. Mrs, Lowe’s demeanor toward the un- 
happy being before her, justified the confidence which her husband 
had expressed: Her position was a trying one; her spirit as a 
christian was fully tested, and she wavered not in the part that 
was given her to perform. She did not feel that her office was to 
reproach—far from it—but to soothe, to console, to explain. We 
will leave her in the exercise of her sweet endeavors to calm the 
troubled soul of the weeper, and to arouse the amazed and motti- 
fied young man_to a sense of the duty which “ nature and nature’s. 
God” require of him—for we, also, must. explain, what, we pre- 
sume, appears as marvellous to our. reader as it did to our friend 
Frank. 

Some twenty years ago, Mrs. Mary Brown presided over a re- 
spectable boarding house, in street, New-York. Among the 
domestics employed in this establishment was a young girl, whose 
name, by permission, we will write—Sarah Murphy. Sarah had 
been reared in the country, and, unfortunately for herself, was 
endowed with an uncommon share. of personal beauty. This 
circumstance, on her first coming to the city, induced Mrs. Brown 
to watch over her with greater care than she usually bestowed on 
the servants of her household; but after a few weeks, Sarah’s 
modest demeanor and innocent conversation not only persuaded 
her mistress of her entire. virtue, but, unhappily, led her to adopt 
the conclusion, that so good and sensible a girl was capable of 
taking care of herself. She gradually relaxed her vigilance, and 
Sarah was left to the uncertain guidance of her own untaught 
simplicity. It is easy to see that in such circumstances, her posi- 
tion was one of singular peril. Mrs. Brown’s fears were first 
aroused by observing that Sarah was wearing several costly. orna- 
ments, which her wages were, certainly, insufficient to. purchase. 
She interrogated the other servants, and learned that Mr. Lowe, 
one of the boarders, was in,the constant habit of attending Sarah 
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whenever she went out at night, to church or of errands ; and that 
the ornaments alluded to, were probably presents from him. Mrs. 
Brown immediately summoned Sarah to a conference: she in- 
formed her of what she had heard, ‘and proceeded to enlarge upon 
the impropriety of her receiving attentions from Mr. Lowe—a 
young gentleman of proud connections and great wealth—and 
upon the improbability that his designs toward her were honorable. 
She counselled her, for her own safety, to return his gifts without 
delay; and, in future, carefully to avoid him. Sarah, at first, 
made no reply ; but Mrs. Brown was intent on her object, and the 
poor girl’s tears, embarrassment, and at last, confession, soon re- 
vealed to her that her warning had come too late. Mrs. Brown 
possessed a degree of kindness of heart, and, besides, felt herself 
somewhat culpable toward the young creature whom Providence 
had placed under her care. She did not reproach her harshly, but 
advised her, in a friendly manner, to leave the city while Mr. Lowe 
—who was then spending a few days in Philadelphia—was absent, 
and return to her father’s house in the country. 

Poor Sarah,—her wretchedness exceeded our powers of descrip- 
tion : so bitter was her grief—so-keen were her self-reproach and 
her sense of humiliation. In compliance with Mrs. Brown’s ad- 
vice, she confided nothing to her felloW servants, but took her 
departure so secretly, that, when Mr. Lowe returned, he was 
totally unable to discover to what place she had withdrawn. I 
have never heard that Mrs. Brown’s sense of duty and propriety, 
led her to dismiss from her house the gentleman who had wrought 
the ruin of the misguided girl whom she had so summarily disposed 
of, but now that she whose beauty had attracted him was there no 
longer, he found the location less agreeable than formealy, and 
soon removed to another part of the city. 

Five or six years afterward, Mr. Lowe, on his return from a 
journey to the west, stopped to dine in a village some forty or fifty 
miles from New-York. From the window of the public house, a 
white cottage with its garden, was visible. A casual remark on 
the beauty of its appearance drew the talkative landlord into a 
conversation, which resulted in a full length portraiture of the in- 
mates of the pretty tenement alluded to: but we, like Mr. Lowe, 
are only interested in one of the persons described. That person 
occupied the humble position of a servant girl ; and in her history, 
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as portrayed by the landlord, Mr. Lowe recognized, beyond the 
admission of a doubt, that of his former acquaintance and victim, 
Sarah Murphy. We will condense the account which he received, 
into as few lines as will possibly suffice to convey it to our readers. 

The landlord was eloquent in his praises of Sarah’s character, 
which he asserted to be, notwithstanding an early and lamentable 
error, that of the best and most useful girl in the neighborhood. 
She had struggled with a combination of adverse circumstances— 
with dishonor, with poverty, and with ill health. Her evident re- 
pentance, her humble deportment, and her patient endurance of 
her hard lot, had won for her, anew, the confidence of her village 
friends ; and when it was observed that her health was declining, 
in consequence of the unremitting toil by which she supported 
herself and her child, the kind family of a neighboring farmer had 
taken the latter—a beautiful boy—into their house, and were 
rearing it as their own. Mr. Lowe submitted quietly, to a digres- 
sion bearing severely on the wickedness of Sarah’s betrayer, and 
when the landlord paused, made such inquiries as he thought 
would assist him in finding the house into which his child had 
been received. When dinner was over, he proceeded thither, and 
was soon convinced that the narration which he had heard was 
true, in every particular. ® His conscience was by no means peace- 
ful, as he listened to good Mrs. Carr’s recital of poor Sarah’s many 
and grievous trials; and his heart warmed toward the sweet child 
whose innocent eyes—so like those of his mother—looked up into 
the face of the strange gentleman with the beautiful confidence 
of one who “fears no danger, for he knows no sin.” Mr. Lowe 
was now the husband of an estimable woman: he believed that 
his wife would receive, to her home and to her heart, the fair child 
whose claim on her husband’s love and protection, nature had 
made equal to that of her own infant; and he resolved, without 
farther deliberation, to remove little Frank at once, from the hum- 
ble dwelling of the benevolent Mrs. Carr to his own residence in 
the city. In effecting this arrangement, he found more difficulty 
than he anticipated, by reason of Mrs. Carr’s scruples respecting 
the propriety of removing Sarah’s child, without her knowledge, 
and beyond her reach: but a handsome remuneration for kindness 
shown to little Frank, a liberal deposit for Sarah’s benefit, and an 
assurance that Sarah should not, henceforward, be obliged to labor 
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for a subsistence, quieted the worthy woman’s objections, and the 
prattling boy was conveyed to a home in which the simple asso- 
ciations of his infancy were soon lost, amid the whirl of new de- 
lights. and new affections. Mr. Lowe performed his promise, by 
faithfully remitting to Mrs. Carr, at regular intervals, a sum of 
money sufficient for the supply of Sarah’s pecuniary wants ; and 
he flattered himself that he was making amends for his fault, by 
every act of reparation which the most severe justice could demand. 

But did money restore to Sarah her self-respect, or compensate 
her for what she had lost and what she had suffered? Far from 
it. Her youth—her exposed situation, and her ignorance of the 
wiles of those who lie in wait for the unwary, had rendered her an 
easy prey; but her heart was not thoroughly perverted. She had 
bowed meekly to her self-inflicted burthen, and patiently toiled for 
her child's maintenance. Her dearest gratification had been to 
repair to Mrs. Carr’s, when her labor for the day was ended, and 
clasp him in her arms with an overflowing affection which amount- 
ed, during those brief moments, almost to happiness : though, from 
an innate delicacy which some regarded as culpable pride, she had 
never taught him to call her mother. Her bosom was wrung with 
contending emotions, on hearing of her boy’s removal: but she 
bent'to this stroke as to every other, acknowledging that she de- 
served not the delight of his society, and feeling that God, in his 
providence, had so directed. Yet she shrank with instinctive horror 
from touching the money that had been left, and was afterward 
remitted, for her use: it appeared to her as “the wages of” her 
“sin :” and no persuasions could induce her to accept it. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr, at first, proposed to return it to the donor; but they 
thought of Sarah’s slender figure and pallid cheek, and resolved to 
store it up for a time of future need. And Sarah labored, as before, 
year after year, until increasing weakness compelled her to cease 
from such constant toil. More than ten years had passed since 
her separation from her boy; and though she had heard, through 
Mrs. Carr, of his health and well doing, in all that time she had 
not seen him. Now that she had leisure for reflection, her thoughts 
naturally reverted to this object of her grief and her solicitude. 

“ He has forgotten me, I know,” she sighed. “He loves me no 
longer—but ah, that I could see him once more !” 

And this wish grew stronger, as the consciousness of approaching 
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death became more vivid. It was the one craving desire of her 
heart, which her strength of mind and her piety either could not, 
or did not strive to subdue. Mr. and Mrs. Carr—with whom she 
had taken up her abode—resolved to write to Mr. Lowe, describe 
her situation, and ask that her son might visit her. Fearful of the 
consequence to her health, should their request be denied, they did 
not inform Sarah of their purpose. But Sarah, also, had formed a 
purpose ; and hers, too, was kept a secret, lest she should be hin- 
dered in its performance. She had obtained from Mrs. Carr such 
items of knowledge as would enable her to reach the residence ol 
Mr. Lowe, in New-York ; and early one morning, before her kind ° 
friends had executed their plan of writing, she privately left the 
house and proceeded, alone, to the nearest'rail-road depot. No 
accident befel her by the way, and at nine o’clock in the evening, 
she found herself before the door of Mrs. Lowe’s superb mansion. 
Hitherto, an almost insane joy in the thought of meeting her son, 
had nerved her to a degree of strength and decision, truly aston- 
ishing ; but when she looked up at the splendid house before her, 
and mentally contrasted the condition of its prosperous and happy 
inmates with her own forlorn situation, her heart sank within her. 

“They will not receive me,” she thought: “ they will drive me 
from them. I shall never, never see my son again.” And with- 
out having made one effort to gain admittance, she sank upon the 
steps, overpowered by an almost fatal revulsion of feeling. We 
have, already, described what followed. 

Mrs. Lowe was successful in convincing Frank of his duty ; be- 
sides, the awakened memories which were thronging upon him, 
called, also, into action, the dormant, but not lifeless springs of 
early affection. He reproached himself for his involuntary cruelty 
to the crushed and blighted being who, with a mother’s yearning 
love, had sought to die in his presence. He implored her forgive- 
ness, and from that moment, strove to brighten the fragment of 
existence that yet remained to her, by every demonstration of filial 
devotion. Sarah’s powers of exertion and endurance had been too 
severely taxed ; the result was an almost total prostration of her 
physical energies. From this, she never recovered. She lingered 
a few days, and then, the troubled stream of her life ceased to 
roll: the bird of weary wing had found repose: she “slept the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 
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“* Why weep ye then for him, who having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun has set ?” 
BRYANT. 


Tue editor of this magazine may perhaps be pardoned for occu- 
pying a portion of the present No. with the following tribute to 
departed worth, since the object is not to intrude her own grief 
upon public notice, but to perpetuate, as far as may be, the memory 
of one whose “praise was” long “in all the churches,” and who 
“being dead, yet speaketh” through his works, and through the 
wide-spread influence of a holy and consistent example for more 
than half a century of active labor. Wherever the deceased was 
personally known, we are confident that many hearts will be found 
to respond to the graphic delineation of character in the obituary 
notice, for 

“None knew him but to love him, 

Or named him but to praise.” 
When the fathers in Israel are called to their reward, it is the privi- 
lege of those who must take their places, to magnify the grace of 
God which made them what they were, by presenting to the world 
a picture (faint indeed and imperfect !) of what the religion of Jesus 
can do for fallen humanity. In the present instance, we can only 
regret that our limits permit us to give but brief sketches of a sub- 
ject which might well warrant an extended memoir. Such an one 
will probably be given to the public, and in the meantime, we trust 
that those among our readers, who knew our beloved and lamented 
father, will be interested in this simple tribute to his memory. 

The obituary notice was written by a distinguished clergyman 
of Massachusetts—the touching and beautiful “ Death Scene’’ by 
a lady whose writings have often enriched the pages of this work, 
and the poetical articles bear a name which is well known as 
occupying a front rank among American poets. The “ Blind 
Psalmist,” it will be seen, is reprinted from another magazine in 
which it originally appeared during the life of its venerable subject. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 


Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Rev. Wm. H. Sanford, 
of Boylston, on the 29th of August last, Rev. Eraan Smits, in 
the 87th year of his age. 

Mr. Smith was born in Belchertown, Dec. 19th, 1762, removed 
to South Hadley when a child, served as a soldier in the war of 
the revolution, being stationed at West Point when that post was 
betrayed by Arnold, was graduated at Dartmouth College in 179¢, 
married a daughter of Rev. David Sanford of Medway in 1793, 
was ordained at Haverhill, N. H., and successively installed at 
Hopkinton, N. H., Poultney, Vt., Hebron, N. Y., and Hanover in 
this State. 

The deceased was a man of physical, mental, and moral energy, 
the result of constitution, temperament, early education, condition 
in life, the exigency of the time in which he lived, and that “mani- 
fold grace of God” which was his “song of rejoicing in the house 
of his pilgrimage.” That characteristic energy was so habitually 
his, and so inseparable from him, as to resist the encroachment of 
age and yield only to the stroke of death. 

In doctrine and life Mr. Smith was a genuine representative of 
the Puritan stock in the stern and reliable elements and combina- 
tion of its character. His religious faith was simple, absolute, 
steadfast, practical, sanctifying, and beneficent. None that knew 
him doubted its reality, for they saw its power. "Though his read- 
ing was large and various, the Bible was to him the book of books. 
He studied it, preached it, lived it, and died repeating its blessed 
promises, in the full assurance of their truth and of his own interest 
in them. “ Joy and peace in believing,” were his last emphatic 
words. His long religious life shown the promptness, precision, 
vigilance, zeal, enterprise, and steady courage of the christian 
soldier. His whole life was diligent. He worked hard from neces- 
sity, duty, habit and choice. He died with his harness on. The 
Sabbath before his last brief illness, he preached with animation 
and impressive force. Rust had no chance to gather on his soul. 
He kept his heart alive by keeping alive his mind. He preserved 
knowledge by imparting it, and never left off adding to its store. 
His over-tasked eyes wore out before his other powers ; but when 
in extreme age he could no longer see to read or discern a human 
face, he still employed his pen, mingled in society, journied hun- 
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dreds of miles, preserving old associations, and learning from intel- 
ligent sources the condition and aspect of the times. His fresh, 
busy, cheerful, benevolent old age made few cares for any, and 
gave much pleasure to numerous friends. The world is better off 
for his having lived in it, and, though more than most christians, 
he lived above it, he well knew where he was and what was to be 
done here. His tie to home and kindred was very strong, and yet 
his affections went far abroad. His love of country was an early 
passion, abiding to the last, and men of every clime, condition and 
shade shared his sympathy and good will. He loved every good 
work, and, where he could, put his hand to it with all his might. 
The benevolent enterprises of his time found him no laggard. He 
was quick to see, and often to foresee and lead on, their dawning 
day. Popular education, the higher seminaries of secular and 
sacred learning, the Christian Sabbath, the circulation of the Bible, 
the promotion of Sabbath-schools, the missionary enterprise, (dom- 
estic and foreign) the cause of temperance, and of peace, the hard- 
ships of the prisoner, the wants of the needy, the wrongs of the 
Indian, and the execrable bondage of the slave, were all cared for 
by him, and no cause of humanity saw in him a Levite passing 
by on the other side. 

Mr. Smith lived in an age of progress, looking at its marvels 
with no stupid wonder, but with a calm and careful forecast to re- 
moter consequences. He had no thought that wisdom would die 
with him, but expected that improvement would go on, when 
other men should enter into the labors of his by-gone generation. 
If in some things he saw a degeneracy that grieved him and some- 
times awakened apprehensions for the future, his hope soon revived 
by taking a wiser survey and reading the future in the light of a 
more comprehensive providence. What he so earnestly desired 
and so devoutly prayed and labored for, he confidently expected, 
in the fulfilment of that “ Revelation” which he loved to unlock, 
and give others the “ Key” of, for their edification, comfort, and 
hopeful diligence. He walked humbly with his God—with a 
humility that heightened his love, confidence, and joy. Though 
the constancy and the abundance of his labors would shame many 
a good man, and many a godly minister, his only hope of reward 
was, through the grace of God in Christ Jesus, his Lord and Re- 
deemer. But he is gone! and the place that has known him will 
know him no more! No untimely blast withered his green leaf. 
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After having stood long in the storm and sunshine of the field, 

Death, the great reaper, has garnered him “ fully ripe.” They 

who miss him most, and most mourn his absence, are comforted 

in the belief of his “fulness of joy” and “ pleasures forevermore.” 
A. 





THE PATRIARCH’'S DEATH-SCENE. 
BY MRS, F. L. SMITH. 


Tue summons had gone forth with telegraphic speed that were 
to gather his scattered family around the patriarch’s death-bed.— 
A white-robed messenger, such as of old touched the kneeling pro- 
phet at the hour of the evening sacrifice, bearing glad tidings from 
heaven, had whispered to his waiting spirit that the hour of release 
was athand. The strength-that had sustained him through a 
pilgrimage of more than four-score years was suddenly turned to 
weakness ; the active step faltered; the clear voice ceased its 
music; ‘the bowl was broken at the fountain,” and the father 
gathered his feet upon his bed, and laid him down to die. The 
wife of his youth had long since been hidden from his sight ; half 
his family were buried in their scattered graves; the flock of Christ, 
over which he had been made overseer, had, one after another, 
been gathered to the fold above. His ear, indeed, had not become 
dull of hearing ; his right hand had not forgot its cunning ; neither 
was his frame bowed through infirmity. The pulses of his warm 
heart had not ceased to vibrate to the voice of love, nor had his 
active mind faltered or grown weary in the region of thought.— 
But the eye that had kindled with love and penetrated the soul— 
that had pored unweariedly over the treasures of sacred literature 
and guided the pen of a ready writer, had long been veiled in 
darkness ; and though his skilful fingers still handled thé viol’s 
strings, while his hushed voice murmured, like the summer brook, 
its evening hymn, the pages of his well-worn Bible and the faces 
of his most familiar friends were alike to him but as the memory 
of the loved and lost. But as the visions of this world one by one 
faded away, the light of other worlds beamed more gloriously upon 
his spirit. Angel visitants guarded his path and kept his feet from 
falling ; the Lord of angels gladdened his solitary chamber with 
his presence ; and the attractions of the heavenly drew his heart . 
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so strongly away from earth, that his. panting: spirit, at times, 
almost. struggled to be free. He watched while he waited; he 
prayed while he watched, With loins girt about and lamp trim- 
med and burning, he listened. for the Bridegroom’s voice, and was 
glad. when it was said: unto him, Behold he cometh! 

The summons that brought sorrow to so many hearts was 
promptly obeyed, and children and grandchildren stood together 
in the chamber of death. Not as when in years gone by, did they 
now meet, to seek a father’s blessing around the festal board; not 
as when the full chorus of their sacred song rose from glad hearts, 
and the saint, the patriarch, the father, offered up, on bended knee, 
their family prayer. The silent tear, the grasp of trembling hands, 
was now their only greeting. 

The beams of the rising sun. entered that “privileged chamber.” 
The hour of the morning sacrifice had arrived, but he who had of 
old been accustomed to offer it, lay helpless as the babe that re- 
poses on its mother’s bosom. And yet a whisper is heard from 
those trembling lips, and, at the father’s request, his own Bible is 
opened, and a leaf found, folded to mark the passage which he 
had selected, though years had passed since his eyes had read the 
characters there inscribed. And now the voice of weeping is 
hushed, and every ear bent reverently, to catch the accents of 
heavenly love, as the son, the brother, reads: 

“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. In my Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not 
so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go to prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive: 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” 

Blessed promise of a faithful Redeemer! Well might the aged 
pilgrim, who had chosen this as the pillow on which his dying 
head should repose, calmly respond, “ Joy and peace in believing !” 

And then they sang a hymn, albeit the sobs of bursting grief 
broke in upon the plaintive notes of “China,” selected, as was the 
hymn, by the departing saint. And yet the words soothed, while 
it told their sorrow : 


‘“‘ Why do we mourn departing friends, 
Or shake at death’s alarms ? 

*Tis but the voice that Jesus sepds 
To call them to his arms. 


“ The graves of all the saints he blessed, 
And softened every bed ; ; 

Where should the dying members rest 
But with their dying Head ?” 
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And thus the few remaining sands glided gently away,—reason 
and faith and love sustaining the spirit, even while the cords of 
life were breaking. And when the short struggle was past, and 
the immortal had freed itself from the tabernacle of clay—its home 
during eighty and six of the years of earth—it parted not till it 
had bequeathed to i¢ also an imag¢ of the heavenly : so that when 
that orphan group looked again upon their father’s countenance, 
it reflected a smile, “as it had been the face of an angel.” 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 1850. 








THE BLIND PSALMIST. 


WRITTEN ON HEARING A BLIND CLERGYMAN, AGED EIGHTY-SIX, SING HYMNS, 
ACCOMPANYING HIMSELF ON THE BASS VIOL. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


He sang the airs of olden times 

In soft, low tones to sacred rhymes, 
Devotional, but cuaint ; 

His fingers touched the viol’s strings, 

And, at their gentle vibratings, 

The glory of an angel’s wings 
Hung o’er that aged saint! 


His thin, white locks, like silver threads, 
On which the sun its radiance sheds— 
Or, like the moonlit snow— 
Seemed with a lustre half divine 
Around his saintly brow to shine, 
Till every scar, or time-worn line 
Was gilded with its glow. 





His sightless eyes to heaven upraised, 

As through the spirit’s lens he gazed 
On things invisible— 

Reflecting some celestial light— 

Were like a tranquil lake at night, 

On which two mirrored planets bright 
The concave’s glory tell. 


Thus, while the patriarchal saint 
Devoutly sang to music quaint, 
I saw eld Homer rise 
With buried centuries, from the dead- 
The laurel green upon his head, 
As when the choir of bards he led, 
With rapt, but blinded eyes! 
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And Scio’s isle again looked green, 

As when the poet there was seen, 
And Greece was in her prime ; 

While Poesy with epic fire 

Did once again the Bard inspire, 

As when he swept his mighty lyre, 
To vibrate through al] time. 


The vision changed to Albion’s shore— 

I saw a sightless Bard once more 
From dust of ages rise ! 

I heard the harp and deathless song 

Of glorious Mixon float along, 

Like warblings from the birds that throng 
His muse’s Paradise! 


And is it thus, when dlindness brings 
A veil before all outer things, 
That visual spirits see 
A world within, than this more bright, 
Peopled with living forms of light, 
And strewed with gems, as stars of night 
Strew diamonds o’er the sea ? 


Then, reverend saint! though old and blind, 

Thou with the quenchless orbs of mind 
Canst natural sight o’erreach— 

Upborne on Faith’s triumphant wings, 

Canst see unutterable things, 

Which only through thy viol’s strings, 


And in thy songs find speech. Sartain’s Mag: 





SONNET, 
ON THE DEATH OF “THE BLIND PSALMIST.” 
BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


He who, like Scio’s bard, late old and blind, 
In holy songs communed with yonder skies, 
And saw his Saviour with the visual mind, 
Sweeps now a harp to airs of Paradise! 
And oh, Heaven’s sun hath melted from his eyes 
The seal that here from light those orbs confined— 
His strains amid angelic choirs arise, 
And amaranthine flowers his brow have twined! 
Thrice blessed change! from tottering, blind fourscore, 
Into immortal youth—perpetual day ; 
From death’s cold river, to the shining shore, 
Where over golden sands fair angels stray, 
And from imperfect earthly songs, to pour 
The spirit’s rapture in a seraph’s lay! 


thane OER 
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THE YOUNG ADVENTURER. 


SEE PAGE 372. 
BY MRS S&S. T. MARTYN. 


Years rolled away, bringing little change to the inhabitants of 
the manse, but when Johnnie had just passed his eleventh birth- 
day, a contagious fever appeared in the village of Aberfoil, carrying 
consternation and death in its train. The good minister was con- 
stantly at his post, at the bedside of the sick and dying, until he 
was seized with the same fatal disease, which after a few days of 
intense suffering, put an end to his quiet and useful life. His 
daughter was his untiring and skilful nurse, but anxiety and’ 
fatigue, acting on a frame enfeebled by sorrow, soon prostrated her, 
ahd at the time of Mr. Duncan’s death, she was lying insensible, 
and in imminent danger. Youth and a good constitution triumphed 
over the disease, but it left her ina state of physical prostration, 
from which she never recovered. While still feeble, she was forced 
to leave the manse which for more than twenty years had been 
her home ; and in the humble cottage of a kind neighbor, she lin- 
gered out a few months of meek, uncomplaining suffering, and 
then:closed her weary eyes in death. ‘There was barely sufficient, 
after disposing of every thing available, belonging to the poor 
widow, to defray the expenses of her burial, and Johnnie Duncan 
found himself, when all was over, possessed of nothing but his sim- 
ple wardrobe, his faithful dog, and a small musical instrument 
resembling the Pandean pipes, given him by a wandering musician 


‘the year previous. He knew his mother had some relatives in the 


South of England, though he was ignorant even of their names, 
and thither, alone and unfriended, he resolved to go, to make his 


way in that world of which he had never yet obtained one glimpse. 
* * * * * * * * 


It was on a lovely day in May, that the orphan boy bade fare- 
well to his native village, and laden with the tearful blessings of 
his humble friends, commenced the adventurous journey which 
was to end, he knew not how or where. Of the name or residence 
of his maternal relation he was utterly ignorant, for since her own 
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great sorrow, Mary Duncan had seldom spoken of her early friends, 
and indeed they were little more to her, than the fading images of 
a dream, so complete had been her separation from them. Besides, 
she had feared to awaken in the ardent mind of her son, a desire 
to seek out the aged and wealthy uncle, who in other days had 
been her godfather and warm friend, but who, from some cause to 
her unknown, had become alienated from her parents previous to 
their departure for India. So she resolutely shut up all these 
memories in her own heart, and learned to feel herself as com- 
pletely severed from her family connexions as though death had 
swept them all away. 

It would have been difficult for Johnnie Duncan to have ex- 
plained the hopes and plans which filled his young heart almost 
to bursting, as he took his solitary way through the little village 
of Aberfoil, but though undefined, they were based on a strength 
and energy of purpose, seldom found in one so young. He had 
risen early, that he might take a last, lingering look at the old 
manse, with no curious eye upon him, and after an hour, (the 
bitterest he had ever yet known,) spent in the kirk yard, he tore 
himself away from the grave of his mother, and walked rapidly 
forward, afraid to trust himself with another glance at the beloved 
objects he was leaving forever. It was not until he had gained the 
summit of the last elevation which commanded a view of his birth 
place, that he slackened his pace fora moment. Then, yielding 
to an irresistible impulse, he threw himselt upon the heather, and 
gazed about him, until his whole soul was flooded with the sweet 
yet sad_ remembrances the scene was fitted to awaken. His dog 
looked up wistfully into the face of his young master, and by a 
low whine seemed to express his sympathy ; while the fingers of 
the boy wandered unconsciously over the pipe he held, playing a 
low soft melody, which had been the favorite of his departed mother. 
Tears—the first he had shed since that memorable night when he 
was left alone with the dead, fell in torrents from his eyes, afford- 
ing a salutary balm, such as those only know, who have felt the 
scorching, withering influence of “a tearless sorrow.” 

“'This will never do,” he said at length, as he dashed his hand 
across his eyes, and crushed back the drops that were welling, 
though now more slowly, from the broken up fountain within, 
“T have no more time for the indulgence of a girlish grief. My 
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actions must show whether I love those who are sleeping there, 
and mean to prove myself worthy to be called their son.” 

In a few days, our young adventurer crossed the Tweed, and 
made his way slowly through the fertile vales of Cumberland, 
avoiding the houses of the great, and seeking hospitality where it 
was freely given, in the cottages of the poor. His bonnie face, and 
his musical abilities, always ensured him a welcome at the cottage 
fireside, while the assistance he rendered in out of door labor, pre- 
served that feeling of independence so essential to his self-respect. 
Thus spring and summer wore away, and the harvest moon was 
already waning, when the youthful traveler arrived in the vicinity 
of that busy London, of which he had heard so much. Wearied 
and disheartened, for on this great thoroughfare he found no longer 
the open and unquestioning hospitality of the north, he entered the 
pleasant village of Camberwell, then quite detached from the 
metropolis, and turned aside into the green churchyard, as the only 
place of refuge where the friendless stranger might hope to find a 
shelter. For the first time since leaving Ayrshire, his resolution 
wavered ; for the first time, a sense of loneliness and despondency 
overpowered him, and throwing himself beside a newly made 
grave, he almost longed to share the rest of its unconscious inmate. 
Hunger at last roused him from the torpor tha®was stealing over 
his senses, and looking about him, he perceived a shaded lane 
terminating in a stile, which led to a large, antique looking dwell- 
ing, embosomed in trees, and presenting a picture of tranquillity 
and comfort, on which the eye loved to linger. 

“J will ask here for a morsel of bread,” he said to himself, “and 
if 1 am driven again like a dog from the door, I cannot be worse 
off than I am now, but perhaps they will have pity.” Turning 
up a neat gravel walk which led to the servant’s hall, he knocked 
timidly at the door, and in a voice hardly audible, made known 
his wants. A middle aged woman, who from ber matronly ap- 
pearance and a large bunch of keys at her girdle, seemed to be 
the housekeeper, answered him sharply— 

“We have nothing here for vagrants, young or old—and me- 
thinks, boy, you might better be earning your bread by honest 
labor, than seeking it in this discreditable manner.” 

“ Softly, my good woman,” exclaimed an elderly gentleman of 
dignified aspect, who now made his appearance from the garden— 
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“do you not see that this poor boy looks faint and weary, and is 
beside a mere child to be wandering about alone? Come hither, 
my lad,” he added kindly, “and tell me where you come from, 
and what you want here.” 

Thus encouraged, the boy, whose heart had seemed turning into 
stone at the unkindness of the holisekeeper, ventured to look up into 
the face of the gentleman, and seeing there only compassion, he 
answered in a broken voice, for he could not subdue the emotion 
called forth by kindness, “I am from Scotland, sir, and I want to 
find the place where my dear mother was born ; but I have eaten 
nothing to-day, and am so tired and faint, I could not go any far- 
ther” here his voice failed, and covering his face with his hands, 
he sobbed aloud. There was something in the sweet, childish face 
before him, something in those soft, pathetic tones, and still more 
in the friendless situation of the boy, that went to the heart of the 
benevolent clergyman, (for such he was,) and taking the hand of 
the little stranger, he led him into the house, saying cheerfully— 
“ courage, my boy, you shall be well cared for here, as far as food, 
and shelter and rest may go, and to-morrow I will talk farther 
with you.” “ Well, sure, there never was such a gentleman as 
master,” was the housekeepet’s soliloquy, as he left the room, after 
commending the boy to her special care—* he thinks of every 
living thing before himself, and would give away his last morsel 
to any beggar that happened to ask for it.” 

But though strict, and somewhat shrewish withal, Mrs. Green 
was not a hard-hearted woman, and it was not in human nature 
to be unkind to a child who spoke so softly, and was so afraid of 
giving trouble that he could hardly be prevailed on to accept the 
attentions now freely offered him. Before bed-time, he had so far 
won upon the good dame, that she found herself more than once 
compelled to wipe away the moisture that gathered in her eyes as 
she looked on his pale, sad countenance, and wondered what the 
fate might be, that had driven forth one so young and evidently 
gently nurtured, to seek the charity of strangers. 

The next morning, Johnnie was called into the study of the 
rector, and questioned of the circumstances which had led to his 
present situation. The clear and correct narrative of the boy, left 
not the shadow of a doubt on the mind of his auditor, of the truth 
of the story, while the intelligence and energy unconsciously dis- 
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played by him, interested the good clergyman still more in his favor 
— And what do you propose to do?” he said at length, when the 
simple recital was ended. 

“Pm sure I don’t know, sir; my dear mother had an uncle 
living near London, and when I was at home, I thought it would 
be very easy to find him, but Somehow, since I have seen all these 
houses, he seems farther off than ever.” 

* And what is the name of your uncle, my boy ?” 

“JT don’t know, sir; I never thought about his name when my 

mother talked about him, and as he isa very rich man, I supposed 
every body would know him. But,” he added hastily, and with a 
blush, for in spite of himself a smile lighted up the face of the cler- 
gyman, “I am willing to work in any way, and I only want to 
do something that will make me a man like my father and grand- 
father.” 
' “ Well, my lad, Providence may direct you to the object of your 
search, but meanwhile we must not let you starve. I want a boy 
to do light errands about the house, and assist the gardener who 
is getting old, and if you do well, you will find a comfortable home 
with me, and may be preparing for something better hereafter.” 

Overjoyed at this proposal, the boy eagerly thanked his kind 
benefactor, and entered on his new duties with an alacrity which 
testified his gratitude more effectually than words. He soon be- 
came a favorite with every member of the household, and as all 
his leisure moments were employed in reading or study, the young 
ladies of the rectory delighted in giving him the instruction for ah 
which he seemed literally to thirst. Thus months flew by, seem- 
ing to the happy boy like days, so sweet was the atmosphere of 
kindness in which he lived, and so entrancing the page of know- 
ledge unfolded to his gaze. Still, in the midst of new scenes and 
new friends, his beloved mother was never forgotten. Day by 
day, as in his own little room, he opened the pocket bible which 
had been her last gift, his spirit held communion with hers, gath- 
ering thus, fresh strength for the purpose on which his eye was 
steadily fixed—to become a good and useful man that he might 
be fitted to rejoin in heaven, the parents from whom he had been 
so early parted on earth. 

Johnnie Duncan had been nearly a year at the rectory, when 
Mr. Barrington received a visit from a brother clergyman, the aged 
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vicar of Maddeley, a town about twenty miles to the south of Lon- 

don. The boy chanced to enter the room on an errand to his 

master, soon after the arrival of the old gentleman, when the latter 

was struck with his countenance, and gazed at him so earnestly, 

that it attracted the attention of Mr. Barrington. As soon as they, 
were alone, he enquired the reason of the earnest scrutiny he had 

observed. 

“T cannot tell,” replied his guest—“ something in the face of that 
youth haunts me strangely, and stirs up the deepest founts of 
memory, but I am ignorant as yourself, of the cause of my emo- 
tions. Whois the boy? A face like his, I have surely known 
and loved in other days.” 

Little Johnnie’s story was briefly told, and more agitated than 
before, Mr. Harlow begged to see and question the child himself. 
He was accordingly called in, and when to his eager enquiry— 
‘* What was your mother’s name, my lad ?” the answer was given 
—< her maiden name was Mary Ervine,” the old man burst into 
tears, and exclaimed—* It is even so—I know now why my heart 
warmed toward the orphan of Mary Ervine from the first. She 
was one of the lambs of my flock; I baptized her, and she was 
dear to me as my own children. When news came from India of 
the death of her parents, she was taken by a maiden aunt to the 
north, and since that time I have lost sight of her altogether. But 
I have never forgotten the sweet child who was the favorite com- 
panion of my darling Annie, and now she seems to live again in 
this dear boy.” 

While Mr. Harlow was speaking, Johnnie had stood pale, trem- 
bling and motionless, as if doubting the evidence of his senses, but 
at these words, and the kind look that accompanied them, he 
clasped the hand extended towards him, and fixing his tearful eyes 
on the face of the old man, exclaimed—“ Oh, sir, if you knew my 
poor mother, perhaps you knew her uncle too—perhaps you will 
be so kind as to tell me where I can find him?’ There was so 
much pathos in the tone of the enquiry—so much soul shining 
through those earnest eyes, that the good man changed counte- 
nance, and sighed deeply as he slowly answered— 

“ Ah, my lad, time has made great changes since your mother 
was a child at Maddeley—but I will think what can be done for 
you, and talk with you again, some hours hence.” 
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“T could not bear,” he said almost sadly to his friend, when 
Johnnie had left the room—* to wound that young heart, by speak- 
ing of the uncle from whom he expects so much. Poor child—I 
fear his hopes will be sorely disappointed. Major Fenton, the 
maternal uncle of Mary Ervine, is a wealthy nabob, eccentric and 
ill natured, and whimsical to such a degree that few even of his 
own domestics can bear patiently with him. The only living 
being who does not suffer habitually from his crabbed humor, is a 
little girl of about ten years, whom he brought with him on his 
last visit to his West India possessions, and who is the orphan 
daughter of a brother planter. Little Lily has so much sweetness 
and pliancy of temper, that she even loves the old man, and so far 
as he can love any thing, I believe her affection is returned. But 
as to this boy, I know, not what to think. The father of Mary 
Ervine offended him beyond forgiveness, by refusing to act as over- 
seer on one of his plantations, and though previous to that time, 
the little Mary was his special favorite, he prides himself on never 
forgetting an injury. Still nature sometimes speaks strongly in 
the hardest heart, and if he could but see the boy, I cannot but 
hope, his mother’s eye and voice might plead in his behalf. Should 
he chance to win the favor of the old man, his fortune is made, 
but otherwise, the claims of relationship would be utterly despised. 
I can do nothing for him personally, for Major Fenton makes it a 
special boast that no ‘ canting priest’ dares cross the threshold of 
the old Manor House, and my intercession would only avail to shut 
him out forever from the notice of his uncle. However,” he added 
cheerfully, “I will see what can be done through Lily’s influence, 
and meanwhile I shall rejoice to know he is in such good hands 
here.” 

It was deemed best by both his kind friends, that Johnnie should 
know nothing of the matter, until the feelings of his uncle could 
be ascertained, as he would thus be spared the pangs of suspense, 
or of probable disappointment. Evasive answers were therefore 
returned to his questions, though Mr. Harlow assured him, he 
would leave no means untried, to effect the first wish of his heart 
—a meeting with his only remaining relative. 


For some weeks after the departure of his guest, Mr. Barrington ° 


heard nothing from Maddeley, but then came a letter from which 
we make the following extract : 
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“You may be sure I have not forgotten Johnnie Duncan, and 
what I could, I have done for him, but I fear, to little purpose.— 
This impracticable old man will hear nothing on the subject from 
any one but Lily, and how she has managed I cannot tell, but she 
has so far gained upon him, that he has consented to send the boy 
to school, though only on the absurd condition that he shall be 
made to believe himself a charity scholar, and that he shall not be 
suffered to visit the Manor House at all, or even to know that such 
a place exists. This is all that can be done now, though I hope 
much from Lily’s influence, for the dear child is greatly interested 
in the story of the orphan, and will do all she can in his behalf. 
Enclosed is a remittance, (principally from her,) which will supply 
him with clothing for the present, and we must trust that Provi- 
dence which has hitherto so manifestly watched over him, for the 
future.” 

In a short time, Johnnie was prepared for school, and with a 
heavy heart bade farewell to the pleasant rectory, thinking as he 
looked back upon it from the carriage, that no other spot of earth 
could now, ever look to him so lovely or so dear. Mr. Barrington 
accompanied him to Harrow, and was delighted to find, after a 
close examination, that his protegee took a stand far in advance 
of those of his own age, who had been for years in the establish- 
ment. With fervent prayers for his welfare, and counsels truly 
paternal, the good rector left him, with the happy consciousness 
that the path of honorable distinction was now fairly open to the 
friendless orphan. 

Johnnie soon became a favorite both with teachers and scholars, 
and as his vacations were all spent at school, his progress was pro- 
portionably rapid. In the course of his second year at Harrow, he 
received an invitation from Mr. Harlow to spend his next vacation 
at Maddeley, an invitation which we need not say, was accepted 
with eager delight. Major Fenton had heard so much through 
his little ward, of Johnnie’s excellent character, and unusual pro- 
ficiency, that his curiosity was piqued, and he even thought it pos- 
sible that he might in time find in him a useful manager of his 
estates, whenever he should be disposed to lay down the burden. 
He signified therefore to Mr. Harlow, his willingness to see the lad, 
and even to make himself known to him, though with the express 
stipulation that there should be no scene, as he detested every 
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thing of the sort. Ungraciously as the concession was worded, 
Mr. Harlow was too much delighted to find fault with it, and the 
summons was immediately sent, of which mention has already 
been made. On his arrival at Maddeley, Johnnie was made 
acquainted with the name and residence of Major Fenton, but 
though Mr. Harlow sought to allay the excitement thus occasioned, 
by a description of his singular relative, it was with a heart beat- 
ing almost to suffocation, that the boy approached the Manor 
House, and found himself in the presence of that uncle, of whom 
he had thought and expected so much. Was this really the same ? 
He saw before him, a sallow, withered old man, from whose face 
habitual fretfulness had banished every softer expression, and 
heard a thin, cracked voice exclaiming— 

“So you have come like all the rest, to see what you can get 
out of the old nabob, have you 2?” 

Gladly, in spite of his repulsive appearance, would the boy have 
thrown himself on the neck of the old man and wept there, but 
those small, sharp eyes seemed to exert a petrifying influence, and 
put sentiment to flight, so he quietly answered— 

“]T want nothing of you, sir, but your love, and I am ready to 
give as much as I ask for, of that.” 

There was something in the quaint, business-like tone of this 
reply, that just suited Major Fenton, and from that hour, the two 
were better friends, than one who knew their diversity of character 
would have deemed possible. Still, though the frank and open 
manner of the boy, won more and more upon the regard of his 
uncle, he had a bold way of maintaining what he knew to be right, 
and a firmness of purpose, which so often thwarted the humor, and 
jarred the irritable feelings of the old man, that but for the gentle 
offices of Lily, a final rupture would sometimes have been inevit- 
able. ‘The selfishness of one party, subserved the interests of the 
other, for as Major Fenton saw in the boy, only a fit instrument, 
with which to carry out his avaricious designs, he could not 
therefore afford to throw him off permanently, while in him, 
Johnnie beheld only the relative of his beloved mother, and for her 
dear sake, forgot every thing but his kindness. 

Years passed away, and our young adventurer, or Mr. Duncan 
as we must now call him, returned to the Manor House, with the 


first honors of the University upon his brow. 
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“ Young man,” said his uncle, the first evening after his return, 
“T have said nothing about my plans for you hitherto, because 
the time for carrying them out, had not yet come. But now, you 
are prepared to take your place in the world with the best; no 
expense has been spared in your education, and it is but right that 
you should understand my wishes and expectations. I propose to 
send you out to Jamaica, as manager and agent, with full powers 
to act for me, and a reasonable share of the profits till my death, 
when if your conduct pleases me, all will be yours. If you should 
wish,” he added with a grim smile, “to take Lily out with you to 
keep your house, I presume she would have no strong objections 
to such a measure. I wish you to go as soon as possible, since 
matters there are in some disorder.” 

There was much in this speech that was distasteful to young 
Duncan. He was not at all disposed to look upon himself as the 
mere machine which his uncle seemed to consider him, but he was 
far more indignant at the coarse manner in which the name of 
Lily Grey, the sweet and gentle friend of his youth, was brought 
forward in the project. .He waited a moment, to command his 
feelings, and then answered calmly— 

“Tam aware, my dear sir, of my great obligations to you, and 
that Ican never hope adequately to repay them, but my choice 
of a profession for life was made before I knew you, and it would 
be impossible for me to consent to alter it. Neither could I with 
my present views, consent to take charge of property situated in 
the West Indies. There is too much there, that is abhorrent to 
my feelings and my principles. In all things else, I will strive to 
conform to your wishes.” 

The wrath that had been gathering on the countenance of 
Major Fenton during this reply, was fearful to behold. But by a 
mighty effort, he held it down, while he said— . 

“ And may I presume to ask, fair sir, what is the profession you 
have chosen ?” 

“That of a preacher of the Gospel,” was the firm answer— 
“ moved as I trust, by the love of God and man, I have devoted 
my life to the sacred ministry.” 

The smothered tempest now broke forth. 'T’o be opposed i in his 
long cherished plans, was of itself enough, but that the profession 
which of all others he hated and despised, should be chosen in 
preference, added gall to the bitterness of his disappointment. 
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“ Do you know, sir,” he exclaimed, in a voice hoarse with pas- 
sion, “what you give up for this rascally, beggarly profession you 
have chosen? Nothing less than my whole estate, for in time, all 
would have been yours, but now, sir, now, you shall never have 
one farthing of it, were it to save your soul from perdition. You 
doubtless thought that you could fatten in some snug living, on 
the hoards of the old dotard, but you will find yourself grievously 
mistaken. Your mother’s father was fool enough to indulge his 
conscientious scruples at my expense, and he died, like the fool he 
was in India—and your mother too threw herself away upon a 
canting, beggarly Scotchman”—— 

“ Hold, sir,” exclaimed the now excited young man, “I can bear 
your reproaches, for I have disappointed you, but dare not to utter 
one syllable more against those whose excellence you are utterly 
incapable of appreciating, or I may forget who, and what you are, 
and remember only” —— 

He was interrupted by a volley of oaths and execrations, of 
which he heard only the words— 

“Out of my house instantly, and never again let my doors be 
darkened by so ungrateful a monster as yourself.” 

Thus driven like a criminal, from the home which had so long 
sheltered him, the young man left the door, without a word of re- 
cognition from any of its inmates. Even Lily dared not bid him 
farewell, so fearful were the imprecations heaped upon her head, 
should she hold the slightest intercourse with her former com- 
panion and friend. 

With a sorrowful, though unshaken heart, John Duncan left 
the little village of Maddeley, for the good old vicar had some time 
previous been gathered to his fathers, and made his way to the 
rectory of'Camberwell, where he was sure of finding an affectionate 
welcome. Repeated attempts were made, both by himself and his 
friend Mr. Barrington, to effect a reconciliation with his uncle, but 
they were utterly fruitless, and he learned at length, that Major 
Fenton and Miss Grey, had left England for Jamaica, soon after 
his departure from Maddeley. He then took orders in the Church 
of England, and resolved on devoting himself to the work of 
foreign missions. 

“ There are none to weep for me here,” he said to his friends at 
the rectory, “and heaven is as near to India as to England or 
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Scotland. My treasure I trust is there, and so long as I do not 
separate myself more widely from that, the rest is of little con- 
sequence.” 

Mr. Duncan was long known asa devoted and useful missionary 
in the interior of India, but few who witnessed his self-denying 
labors, were acquainted with the sacrifice he had been called to 
make, or the discipline by which he was so eminently fitted to 
rejoin in Heaven, the parents whose virtues had been his guiding- 
star on earth. 





INFLUENCE OF THE FAMILY. 


BY C. J. TOLLES, 


How beautiful is the arrangement of the social world in family 
constellations !_ Man is not appointed to be an unconnected unit 
in society, wandering like a comet in a solitary and indefinite orbit 
—nor an insignificant atom lost in the consolidation of an enor- 
mous mass; but he is placed in a small system, where he is gov- 
erned by regular affections ; where he is a useful member ; where 
he receives and exerts influence. Such a system is the family. ' 

The Creator evidently designed this arrangement—all the feel- 
ings and tendencies of our nature incline toward it. There is first 
the reciprocal affection of husband and wife—then of parent and 
child—then of brothers and sisters. We think not of worth, desert 
or obligation, but love the members of our families because they 
are such. Misguided reformers (philanthropists perhaps,) have 
some times endeavored to annul or abolish these family feelings, 
or as they term them, unfounded instincts—to diminish the strength 
of family ties, under the impression that men would have more 
extended and general sympathies—be more attached to the state 
and society at large. But this is a wrong impression. 

It is true that at the family hearth are centred our strongest 
affections. Roam as we may, they still exert a powerful, a predo- 
minant influence on the heart. The remembrances of the old 
family gatherings mellowed by the dim and tender light of memory 
will come upon us in our dreams—amid the cares of business— 
when we are tossing on the wild ocean, or treading the scenes of 
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distant lands. And especially at those seasons, when the heart is 
sad, and we need most the words of sympathy, but hear only the 
unconcerned tones of strangers—when sickness disrobes the body 
of its strength and the soul of its sternness, the thoughts of mother 
and sister, of kind words and attention, the minutest incidents, aye, 
even the location of every familiar piece of furniture, glide through 
the mind with a distinctness equalled only by their melancholy. 
The greatest obstacle to the conversion of the ancient Pagans, was 
not their attachment to their lofty deities, but to their household 
Lares. They could be taught to prefer a “ Father in heaven” and 
the hope of eternal happiness to a Jupiter and Elysium. But how : 
could they dismiss the ideas of the gods who had presided over 

their hearts—disassociate from the scenes of daily life the spirits 
whom they had been accustomed to imagine flitting in the foliage 
of the tree at their door—the nymph laving in the garden foun- 
tain, the bereaved Genius drooping over the tomb of some loved 
one! How could they forget the thousand beautiful superstitions 
interwoven with all their habits of thought and action ! 

It is also true that rulers have been swayed by the desire of 
elevating those related to them, and blinded by their partialities, 
have substituted consanguinity in the place of merit. But such 
instances have been less destructive of social happiness, than the 
conduct of a monster would have been who acknowledged no ties, 
sought the pleasure or advancement of none but himself. What 
nation would not prefer the good natured inconsistencies of a being 
influenced by his affections, to the diabolical tyranny of a hump- o . 
backed and friendless Richard who could say : 


‘Since I cannot prove a lover, 
I am determined to prove a villain!” 


The historian Gibbon relates the following: “The emperor Theo- 
dosius was engaged in the cause of Valentinian against Maximus 
through love for the sister of Valentinian. Critics of his character, 
condemned him for this.” But this author, certainly a man com- 
paratively cold and unsentimental, remarks: “ For my part I will 
frankly confess that I am willing to find or even seek in the revo- 
lutions of the world some traces of the mild and tender sentiments 
of domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of ambitious conquerors, I 
can distinguish with peculiar complacency a gentle hero who may 
be supposed to receive his armor from the hands of love.” 
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Man was not made to place his affections on masses, but on 
individuals. The eye cannot view all the stars at a glance, but 
must do homage to their gentle gleamings singly. Dr. Johnson 
remarks that tragedies from private life are more affecting than 
those involving the destinies of nations. It is on this principle 
that the Scriptures are so interesting even to a child. We read 
with grief akin to terror, yet without a true realization of the cir- 
cumstances, that fire came down from heaven and destroyed the 
cities of the plain ; but who does not feel more deeply interested 
in the desolate and sorrowful flight, lighted by the glare of their 
burning home, of Lot and his family to the mountains and the 
transformation of his wife into the pillar of salt! _ 

Were there no precise visible advantages resulting from the 
family grouping, the beauty of its internal constitution would be a 
sufficient argument for its careful preservation. How admirable 
the tender care exercised by all the older members for the babe of 
the flock, the patience bestowed on childish and petulant old age, 
the propagation of pleasure and pain sympathetically enhancing 
the former and alleviating the latter—the love which ceases not 
at the dismemberment of the family circle, but extends to each 
member through life. What a lovely picture is that portrayed by 
Burns in his “ Cotter’s Saturday Night :” 


“ With joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
And each for others welfare kindly spiers. 

The social hours swift-winged unnoticed fleet, 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears.” 


But in the family, are learned also the rudiments of those feel- 
ings, which are most necessary for future character. Dr. Chal- 
mers calls it a preparatory school. The lesson of parental obedi- 
ence developes itself in the law and order loving citizen. Mutual 
division of household labors, teaches the most useful of lessons, 
“bearing one anothers’ burdens.” Mutual forbearance and pre- 
ferences decrease mutual selfishness, and tend to soften the aspe- 
rity of future partizan contests. A well regulated Christian family 
is truly a precious secret laboratory, producing pure gold which 
the stream of time shall carry into the church and the world. 

What is so powerful a motive to deter from crime, or excite laud- 
able ambition, as is the fear of wounding or disappointing family 
feelings or honor? “There is no one who cares for me—whom I 
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can involve in disgrace,” has been the excuse and the incitement 
for yielding to many a temptation. Behold a youth, leaving for 
the first time the humble family roof to engage in the eager 
and crowded strife of a great city. He seeks for wealth, for civic 
honors, or political reputation, but is it for himself alone? No! 
The thought of gladdening his mother’s heart, of exciting his 
father’s justifiable pride, of being a hero to his sisters, is an incentive. 
stimulating him to persevering action when personal ambition is 
jaded—when all seems worthless or unattainable. A famous an- 
cient Grecian was asked what gave him the most pleasure in his 
triumphs. He replied: “it was that his father was still alive to 
hear of them.” 

It is not true that family affections contract the sphere of our 
sympathies. We are united to the world ¢hrough our friends.— 
The thought that this man has parents who are interested in him 
—this maiden, brothers who would weep at her shame—this old 
beggar, like my father, has grey hairs—has often prevented the 
desire of enriching ourselves at the expense of another—of yielding 
to the impulse of passion, and has outstretched the arm in compas- 
sionate benevolence. What feelings of world citizenship—what 
sense of obligation to society at large—what respect to the majesty 
of law, can exert an influence like this? Roba man of his home- 
affections, and you deprive him of the medium through which the 
will is reached and the actions governed. How few men, like 
Brutus, would sacrifice a son to preserve justice? How many, 
like Coriolanus, would desist from cherished, ardently prosecuted 
designs at the intercession of a mother and sister ? 

It is to these ineradicable, ever potent feelings, born at the family 
hearth, we may’successfully appeal when other motives are power- 
less. The calm quiet picture of an aged father sitting in the sun- 
set beneath the porch—the mother silently reading her Bible—the 
sister busily plying her needle—the younger brother whittling out 
his toys or patiently constructing block houses for one still younger, 
has an impress stamped in every heart. It may seem obliterated. 
But like the illegible figures on an old coin, that reappear when 
heated, it will become evident in distinct colors under proper influ- 
ence, and will recall the wanderer from noisy and heartless vice to 
its pensive and subduing contemplation. 

It is in the family, after all, that men possess their chief pleasure 
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or discomfort. Doubtless Socrates and Milton would have sold 
many of their honors and some of their philosophy could they have 
purchased a quietus for the tongues of their scolding wives. Many 
fritter away their feelings in endeavoring to gain friends in the 
world, neglecting the.treasures of affection in the bosom of their 
own families. It is here that the weary statesman turns for re- 
pose—the disappointed aspirant for consolation—the rejected phi- 
lanthropist, for proof that love and charity still exist in the world. 
Here the unappreciated poet seeks companionship—here the world- 
ling lays aside the wearisome mask of dissimulation, and chafed 
by its rubbing, allows his heart to run free in true feeling and 
sincere conversation—here the Christian enjoys a communion ex- 
celled in sweetness and spirituality only by that he enjoys with 
God. It is here alone that a man in life is truly loved, and in 
death is truly mourned : here alone that ever prevalent selfishness 
is excluded, and if there be one thought sweeter in the contempla- 


‘tion of heaven than another, it is that there families will be united 


in mutual recognition and eternal love. 





BIRMINGHAM, CONNECTICUT. 
. SEE ENGRAVING. 


Tuis pleasant and thriving village, a bird’s eye view of which, 
we have the pleasure of presenting to our readers the present month, 
is situated on a bold, commanding bluff, in the angle formed by 
the junction of the Naugatuck and Housatonic rivers, and never 
through its whole course, does the latter beautiful river wind amid 
scenes of more romantic and picturesque interest. Directly across 
the Naugatuck, opposite Birmingham, lies the charming old town 
of Derby, in former days one of the principal ports of entry of the 
State, its white houses nestled among verdant shrubbery, and 
shadowed by the most majestic of time-honored elms; its green 
hills rising terrace above terrace from the water, crowned with 
cultivated farms, and peaceful homesteads. On the left, up the 
valley of the Naugatuck, the eye wanders over a scene of varied 
beauty, made up of hills, mountains, quiet vales and wild ravines, 
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until the view is shut in by a distant semi-circle of mountains, 
while to the right, the silver Housatonic lingeringly makes its way 
through green meadows and smiling valleys, as if unwilling to 
leave a scene of such enchantment. But though greatly favored 
by nature, it is not in the natural advantages of Birmingham that 
the stranger finds most to interest and delight him. Its growth, 
though not of unparalelled rapidity in this land of wonders, has 
been healthful and steady, and bids fair to rival any of its thriving 
sisters throughout New England. 

The first house was erected in 1834, and the first factory in 35. 
At the last census, the population was about 1200. There are 
flourishing churches connected with the Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Episcopal and Catholic denominations. One of the best 
schools in the State, with primary and higher departments is 
established and well sustained in the village. 

The amount of capital invested in the steel and iron works of 
Hawkins & Atwater is $130,000 ; in copper works $80,000 ; pin 
factory $60,000; Shelton’s tack factory $40,000; Atwood’s chain 
hook and eye factory $20,000; auger factory $20,000; planing 
and sash establishment $40,000, beside several other establish- 
ments for the manufacture of “ Yankee notions,” all adding to the 
wealth and prosperity of the town. 

The chief characteristic of Birmingham, is that it has a mech- 
anical instead of a manufacturing population, who deal in metals 
altogether, like their namesake in the mother country. A more 
intelligent, valuable, enterprizing class of operatives cannot be 
found in the world than the inhabitants of Birmingham. ‘They 
are also emphatically, a reading people. In proof of this, we need 
only say, that nearly one hundred New-York daily papers, a large 
number of weeklies, about three hundred monthlies, and several 
quarterlies are taken in the place, besides a well edited, most 
readable daily and weekly issued from their own press. This 
speaks well for the hardy and industrious mechanics, who in their 
pursuit of wealth, have not forgotten the higher wants of the in- 
tellect and the heart, and who haye evidently learned the great 
principle, that the foundation of permanent prosperity must be 
laid in the virtue and intelligence of the people. ° 

The engraving is from an original drawing by Curtis, one of 
the most talented and promising young artists. 
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OPINIONS OF CLERGYMEN. 


Having examined, with some care, The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. S. T. 
Martyn, I take pleasure in expressing my confidence in its decidedly moral influence, 
and its adaptation to do good in the family.—I hope that its real merits, as a valu- 
able substitute for some of the light and frivolous fashionable Magazines, together 
with its astonishingly low price, may procure for it an extensive circulation. 

HENRY M. DEXTER, 


April 22, 1848, Pastor of Franklin-St. Cong. Church, Manchester, N. H. 
We cordially unite with Rev. Mr. Dexter in the above expressed opinion and 
hope. THOMAS O. LINCOLN, 


Pastor First Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 
DANIEL P. CILLEY, 

Pastor of the Freewill Baptist Church, Manchester, N. H. 
The Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. S. T. Martyn, is the periodical which most 
deserves the liberal patronage of a Christian community.—It exhibits, in an attrac- 
tive form;.the simplicity and the power of truth, moral and religious. It asserts, 
and maintains with dignity, the proper influence of woman. It is admirably adapted 
to improve and elevate the mind and heart. And it is destined to be read with 
eager interest by thousands who have not yet learned the fact that such a work 

exists. LUCIUS C. MATLACK. 
Nashville, June 22, 1848, 
The subscriber is happy in being able to say that the pledge of his first endorse- 
ment to the Ladies’ Wreath has been fully redeemed by its worthy and indefatiga- 
ble Editress—and, after two years acquaintance with this agreeable and useful 
riodical, takes pleasure in making a renewed expression of his high sense of its 
itera and moral. excellence, and of the happy influence it is adapted to exert 

upon the taste and manners of our reading public. 

Brooklyn, May 19th, 1848. D. C. LANSING, D. D. 
Ihave examined The Ladies’? Wreath, published in New-York, and edited by 
Mrs. S. T. Martyn, with some degree of attention, and am happy to say that it is 
the best periodical with which I am acquainted. Its literary merit, the neatness 
and elegance of its execution, and: above all its religious tone, are worthy of high 
commendation, and justiy entitle it to the patronage of all the true friends of sci- 

ence and virtue. JAMES W. CROSS. 
West Boylston, June 21st, 1848. 
From a cursory examination of the Ladies’ Wreath, a periodical edited by Mrs. 
S. T. Martyn, I am of opinion that it is a work of decided merit, and will prove a 
highly acceptable and useful visitant in the families to which it may find access. 
The articles are generally written with excellent taste, and adapted to subscrve 











alike the culture of the mind and the heart. WM. B. SPRAGUE, D. D. 
Albany, Sept. 1847. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church. 
We concur in the above opinion of Dr. Sprague. WM. ADAMS, D. D. 


Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church. 
ASA D. SMITH, 

New- York, March 30, 1848, Pastor of the Brainerd Pres. Church. 
E. W. ANDREWS, 

Troy, March 30, 1848. Pastor of 2d Pres. Church. 


I have examined with some attention the first volume of the Ladies’ Wreath, 
and, so far as a cursory perusal will enable me to judge of the merits of the work, 
I am prepared to give it my hearty approval. The matter is composed with spirit 
and taste, and the embellishments are in the best style of the art. The moral tone 
of the work is elevated, while the themes are fascinating, and the style of composi- 
tion, pleasing. I have no doubt, but Mrs. Martyn, the gifted editress, and her 
talented correspondents, will continue to render the Wreath worthy of a place in 
all the families in the land. GEO. PECK, D. D. 

New- York, March 30, 1848, Editor Meth. Quarterly Review. 


I am happy to state, that an acquaintance with the Ladies’ Wreath from its com- 
mencement, enables me to express an opinion highly commendatory of its spirit 
and design. It is conducted with marked ability, and is eminently adapted to exert 
a salutary influence both upon the intellect andthe heart. S.D. BURCHARD, 

New- Yorx, March 30, 1847. Pastor of 13th St. Pres. Church. 

I have paid some attention to a periodical work, under the title of ‘““The Ladies’ 
Wreath.” Iam happy to commend it asa publication written with taste, and 
possessing a devided religious tendency. G. SPRING, D. D. 
New- York, March 30, 1848, Pastor of Brick Pres, Church 
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YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
REV. W. H. TYLER, A.M., 


PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. 


Located in the centre of Berkshire County, on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and at its intersection 
with other railroads direct from New York city and from the North, the Institute can be reached, at all 
seasons of the year, in six hours from New York or Boston, and in two and a half from Albany, Hudson, 
or Springfield; while, by means of the Telegraph, it is in immediate communication with all the principal 
places in the country. 

“Six [now eight] gentlemen, three of them educated at our first colleges, and distinguished in their 
respective classes, and the others highly educated, in this country and abroad, in their professional orna- 
mental departments, reside within the institution, (excepting one, whose dwelling is near,) and are exclu- 
sively devoted to the instruction of its classes. Five [now three] ladies of accomplished education (all from 
among the earlier graduates of the Institute) are associated with Mrs. Tyler in the literary departments, 
and in the care of the family arrangements; furnishing a combination of talent, and an amount of constant 
effort unsurpassed, we believe, in any female seminary.’—Semi-annual Report, Sept., 1848. 

In the frealthfulness of the location and climate—in the easy access from every quarter mentioned above 
—in the high moral, intellectual, and social character of the surrounding community—in the liberality with 
which the best accommodations and facilities for improvement are here provided—in the attractions and 
safeguards of a comfortable and happy home secured to pupils and teachers by the complete family organ- 
ization of the School—in the number, character, and success of the corps of permanent instructors—in the 
completeness and thoroughness of the Course of Instruction, and the reality of its execution, both in the solid 
and the ornamental branches, as attested by discerning and disinterested Committees who have reported on 
the successive semi-annual examinations during the last eight years—and in the character and extent of its 
patronage from all parts of the Union, the Institute presents strong claims on the attention of those who 
would furnish their daughters with the best facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education. 

The Semi-annual Sessions commence respectively on the first Wednesday in May and November—the 
months of April and October being vacations. 

To secure admission, applications should early be made to the Principal. ‘ ; ; 

The Eighth Annual Catalogue, [edition of 1850] presenting a more complete view of the Institute in all 
its departments, with a statement of the peculiar methods and actual results of its course of instruction, 
reports of committees, references, éc., ony'be had of the Principal. 


TRUSTEES. 
Rev. JOHN TODD, D.D., Presipent. His Excettency GEORGE N. BRIGGS, LL.D. 
Rev. HEMAN HUMPHREY, D.D. Hoy. HENRY H. CHILDS, M.D. 
Rev. BRADLEY MINER, A.M. Pror. CHESTER DEWEY, D.D. 
Hon. THOMAS F. PLUNKETT. THOMAS A. GOLD, Esa. 
Pror. BENJAMIN R. PALMER, M.D. Hoy. JULIUS ROCKWELL. 
ENSIGN H. KELLOGG, Ese. PHINEAS ALLEN, Jr., Esa. 
WALTER LAFLIN. | JAMES D. COLT, 2p, Esq, Secretary. 


MOSES H. BALDWIN 
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